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THE READER: 


CONSISTING OF ENTERTAINING EXTRACTS FROM NEW OR OTHERWISE 
INTERESTING BOOKS, WITH OCCASIONAL CRITICISM. 





Rights of Man: being an Answer to Mr Burke’s Attack on the 
French Revolution. By Thomas Paine, Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs to Congress in the American War, (Useful Family Library, 
Vol. I.) Small 8vo. pp. 319. Brooks. 

Tue patronizers of utilities and family libraries will be startled to 

see a new brother-series announced, commencing with the once 

formidable and excommunicated Rights of Man; but the publisher 
will tell them, that there never was a time when it so much became 

honest men to shew that they were willing to hear all parts of a 

question, or when anxious and intelligent lovers of their country so 

well felt the necessity of hearing them. We understand, that a 

thousand copies of this work have been ordered in the single town of 

Manchester. That fact alone will shew us, that the work is not 

to be hidden, even if it were desirable that it should be. 

“It is a vulgar error,” said the late Mr Hazlitt, “ to call the 
‘ Beggar’s Opera’ a vulgar play.” It is a vulgar error to call 
Thomas Paine vulgar, unless it was a vulgarity in him to feel with 
the many instead of the few, and to be a writer of very uncommon 
powers. 

He had not the refinements, which anice education, and lively fancy 
had given to Mr Burke: he could not discern, as his celebrated anta- 
gonist did, “the soul of goodness in things of evil,”’—a noble faculty, 
when evil is to be made the best of; but the other’s refinements, 
actuated by his vanity, led him to upbold the evil itself, because he 
could talk finely about it, and because others had undertaken to put 
it down without his leave. Self-reference and personal importance 
are at the bottom of everything that men do, when they do not 
show themselves ready to make sacrifices to the public good. If 
the principle still remains the same in many even then, it may be 
pardoned them, as an infirmity that does not interfere with their 
usefulness, Burke began with being a reformer, and remained one 
as long as he drew attention to himself by it, and could command 
the respect of the “ gentilities” among which he moved. When he 
saw, in contradiction to his prophecies, that the reform was to 
move in a wider sphere, and that he and his gentilities were not 
necessary to it, he was offended; turned right round to the oppo- 
site side, and wrote a book which George III said every gentleman 
ought to read. “ There was a time,” says Paine, “ when it was 
impossible to make Mr Burke believe there would be any revolu- 
tion in France. His opinion then was, that the French had neither 
spirit to undertake, nor fortitude to support it: and now that there 
is one, he seeks an escape by condemning it.” 

The first French Revolution was defaced by those actions of po- 
pular violence, which were the result of a madness, caused by the 
long, luxurious, and insolent madness of the aristocracy. The fool- 
ish system of hostility to France in which Englishmen suffered them- 
selves to be brought up by those who thought themselves interested 
in preserving it, easily allowed them to confound the evil with the 
good, and consequently to think ill of its advocates. Paine there- 
fore was thought to write ona vulgar and pernicious side, while 
Burke had all the eclat of the gentilities ; and it is not too much to 
say, that ten years ago, nay, ten months perhaps would be a more 
correct calculation,—it would have required some boldness in a 
journalist to take up the ‘ Rights of Man’ for a calm notice of it, 
like any other book. But the successful stubbornness with which 
Mr Carlisle and others, who were prosecuted for their opi- 
nions, maintained the right of public discussion, first awakened 
‘the British public to a sense of the common decency of listening to 
another’s reasons; and the events of the Great Week in July have 
finally made them ashamed of being unwilling to face any argument 
‘whatsover. They have discovered, that the men who had been re- 





presented as being in the wrong, and as the greatest enemies of the 
human race, had been grossly calumniated ; and a natural re-action 
has taken place, during which it will be held (as we trust it will for 
ever) not only to be but common decency to listen to anything 
which a man has to offer to the test of public investigation, but the 
common interest of society, and a duty which we should be great 
fools as well as conscious errers not to shew our eagerness to per- 
form. 

The most vulgar thing which Paine ever did was to deny the uti- 
lity of a knowledge of the dead languages. He did not know them ; 
and he saw their knowledge often vaunted by men who had nothing 
else to boast of, and of course (in the proper sense of the word) not 
even that. He paid these men the involuntary compliment of shew- 
ing that his ignorance of the matter, and theirs, were pretty much 
on a par; and as they exalted what they did not understand, 
he decried what he was ignorant of. It was a piece of inverted 
aristocracy in him,—a privilege of non-possession. But what he 
did know, he knew well; he was a master of the greatest of all lan- 
guages, the language of common sense; and all the literature of the 
most accomplished of his enemies has come to nothing in op- 
posing it. 

It is an error however to suppose, that Paine has no fancy, and 
adorns his arguments with no flowers. Mr Burke’s arguments were 
little else, and therefore it was supposed that his respondent could 
have none. The reader will find himself agreeably mistaken on this 
point, as we have done; for though some may have formed a different 
conclusion respecting our studies, we have to own, that this is the first 
time we ever read Mr Paine’s book, and that the book itself, with 
the exception of the Decline and Downfall of the English System 
of Finance, is the first book of his we ever took up for that pur- 
pose. Early education, and thought, and suffering, made us 
reformers, as well as a more cheerful desire to see the goods of this 
world better shared. We know therefore we have always had bet- 
ter intentions, than it used to be in the power of our adversaries to 
give out; and we believe that the more the public become ac- 
quainted with the writings of the last generation on the same side, 
the more they will come to a similar conclusion. At all events, 
their illustrious neighbours have made them ashamed of giving up 
their understandings and common sense into any dictator’s keeping : 
they have brought them to “ envisage circumstance,” and look 
both arguments and men manfully in the face. If Paine is 
wrong, let us refute him. It is not too late; for the changes of the 
world, after all, have but begun; the French revolution only 
halted for a while, under the erroneously obeyed orders of a 
soldier; its spirit has not ceased; its bodily frenzy has gone ; 
its reason, we firmly believe, neither wishes. to see, nor will 
see, anything but what is ,reasonable, and good for all. If Mr 
Paine’s book be found to be contrary to this reason, let ‘us 
refute him. If not, or so far as it is not, let us, as men 
and well-wishers to society, agree with him. Perhaps (for the 
vicissitudes of this world are strange) some of the epithets hitherto 
bestowed on him may be transfered to his opponents. If they be, 
let us interfere for the sake of humanity, and shew that his oppo- 
nents were men like himself, and only mistaken. The reader will 
smile to think with what different feelings from those that existed 
thirty years back, he will see the principles of Mr Burke called in 
this volume “ horrid principles,” and how happily the author desig- 
nated his antagonist’s abuse of the French Revolution in calling it 
the “tribute of fear.’ It was fear mixed with mortified vanity,— 
the angriest of all compounds. 

We will content ourselves to-day with giving one or two extracts, 
and conclude our notice of the book to-morrow. 

Who that knows “Tom Paine” by name only, and by the 
reproaches he has undergone, would suspect that his book contained 
even one humane and philosophical passage like the following? 
He is speaking of the excesses of the French mob. 

‘ Everything we see or hear offensive to our feelings, and deroga- 
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tory to the human character, should lead to other reflections than 
those of reproach. Even the beings who commit them have some 
claim to our consideration. How then is it that such vast classes 
of mankind as are distinguished by the appellation of the vulgar, 
or the ignorant mob, are so numerous in all old countries? The 
instant we ask ourselves this question, reflection feels an answer. 
They arise, as an unavoidable consequence, out of the ill construc- 
tion of all old governments in Europe, England included with the 
rest. It is by distortedly exalting some men, that others are 
distortedly debased, till the whole is out of nature. A vast mass 
of mankind are degradedly thrown into the back-ground of the 
human picture, to bring forward with greater glare, the puppet-show 
of state and aristocracy. In the commencement of a Revolution, 
those men are rather followers of the camp than of the standard of 
liberty, and have yet to be instructed how to reverence it.’ 
*Eneuisa Constitution.—The continual use of the word 
Constitution in the English Parliament, shews there is none ; and that 
the whole is merely a form of Government without a constitution, 
and constituting itself with what powers it pleases. If there were 
a constitution, it certainly could be referred to; and the debate on 
any constitutional point, would terminate by producing the consti- 
tution. One member says, this is constitution; and another says, 


that is constitution—today it is one thing; and tomorrow, it is | 


So? 


something else—while the maintaining of the debate proves there is 
none. Constitution is now the cant word of Parliament, tuning 
itself to the ear of the nation. Formerly it was the universal supre- 
macy of Parliament—the omnipotence of Parliament: but since the 
progress of Liberty in France, those phrases have a despotic harsh- 
ness in their note; and the English Parliament have catched the 
fashion from the National Assembly, but without the substance, of 
speaking of Constitution. 

‘ As the present generation of people in England did not make 
the Government, they are not accountable for any of its defects ; 
but that sooner or later it must come into their hands to undergo 
a constitutional reformation, is as certain as that the same thing has 
happened in France. If *France, with a} revenue of nearly twenty- 
four millions sterling, with an extent’ of rich and fertile country 
above four times larger than England, with a population of twenty- 
four millions of inhabitants to support taxation, with upwards of 
ninety millions sterling of gold and silver circulating in the nation, 
and with adebt less than the present debt of England—still found 
it necessary, from whatever cause, to come to a settlement of its 
affairs, it solves the problem of funding for both countries. 


‘It is out of the question to say how long what is called the En- 


glish constitution has lasted, and to argue from thence how long 
it is to last ; the question is, how long can the funding system last ? 


It is a thing but of modern invention, and has not yet continued | flight than is ‘common,’ but not having exhausted his vocabulary 


beyond the life of a man; a in that short space it has so far accu- 
mulated, that together with the current expences, it requires an 
amount of taxes at least equal to the whole landed rental of the 
nation in acres to defray the annual expenditure. That a govern- 
ment could not always have gone on by the same system which has 
been followed for the last seventy years, must be evident to every 
man; and for the same reason it cannot always go on. 

‘ The funding system is not money; neither is it, properly speak- 
ing, ‘credit. It in effect creates upon paper the sum which it ap- 
peares to borrow, and lays on a tax to keep the imaginary capital 
alive by the payment of interest, and sends the annuity to market, 
to be sold for paper already in circulation. If any credit is given, 
it is to the disposition of the people to pay the tax, and not to the 
government which lays it on. When this disposition expires, what 
is supposed to be the credit of government expires with it. The 
instance of France under the former government, shews that it is 
impossible to compel the payment of taxes by force, when a whole 
nation is determined to take its stand upon that ground.’ 


DRAMATIC PIECES OF MR BUCKSTONE. 
TO THE TATLER. 





Nov. 9th, 1830. 
Mr Tatier,—For the sake of fair criticism, I trust you will 
allow me to make a few hasty remarks upon one passage in your 
theatrical article of Monday; in which you say, “The farce of 


Popping the Question, which we saw on Saturday night, has nothing | 


in it very new: it looks like an act or two taken out of a larger 


_ but the author (Mr Buckstone), has a genuine turn for detract from those in question. They may or may not be worth 


umour, combined with a better taste for writing than has been 














| 


i 
| 
| 


common of late years among the authors of minor pieces ; and his | 


farce, with the help of Farren and the other performers, is very 
pleasant throughout.” 


With the first part of this sentence I cannot but agree; you are 


mistaken, however, in supposiag the farce in question to be a slip | tone might refer his critics to what Goldsmith has said/on that 


from a “ larger piece,” as‘it is, I believe, founded on a story in the 
last volume of the “ Keepsake.” 


In the sweeping encomium which you afterwards pass upon Mr | 


Buckstone’s general talents as an author, I must be permitted 
alinost entirely to disagree with you; and I deem it but fair to the 
other members of the craft that my protest should be recorded. 

It is stated that Mr Buckstone “ has a genuine turn for humour ;?— 
and first, I ask, whether the epithet “ genuine” can be properly 


| 
| 


bestowed upon any of the half-dozen pieces bearing Mr Buckstone’s | 


name, which are, without one exception, nothing better than meagre 


translations from French vaudevilles, or servile adaptations from he gives us a genuine laugh ; 


English romances ? And secondly, I confidently challenge anybody. 
Mr Buckstone himself not excepted, to point out a single passage 
in his four “‘ Theatre Royal’’ pieces (viz. Snukes in the Grass, Pop. 
ping the Question, A Husband at Sight, and The Happiest Day of 
My Life) entitled to the appellation of “humour,” genuine or 
not. Vulgarity there is plenty, as will shortly be seen. 

With regard to your assertion, that Mr Buckstone combines “g 
better Taste for writing than has been common of late years,” &¢, 
(no very abundant praise, truly), I can only believe that you have 
not tasted so much of his writing as I have, or your better judgment 
would have interfered with your good-nature whilst penning the 
above remark. I shall here content myself with giving you a spe- 
cimen or two from our author’s Snakes in the Grass, “a 
comedy,” as it was called, which was nine times triumphantl 
hissed, at Drury Lane last season, but which, I will not believe, you 
ever saw or read. 

Act I. Scene 2. A young lady and gentleman on the morni 
of their intended marriage, are provoked into a little tiff by the in- 
terference of a gossipping old lady, Mrs. Janus, to whom by the bye 
they are entire strangers. Take we a specimen of their sprightly 
dialogue :— ‘ 

‘ Frank. But Cecilia has no faults. 

‘ Cecilia. Oh yes |—we all have our little failings— 

‘ Mrs, Janus (to Frank.) She contradicts you. 

‘ Cecilia. But Francis is not of a quarrelsome temper, or I should 
not have preferred him to so many who proposed for me. 

‘ Mrs. J. (to Frank.) You hear, she makes a boast of their sacrifices 
—that’s a fault— 

‘ Frank, I might mention many families that would have admitted 
me, without making a boast of it.’ 

A page or two more of this follows, and the lovers separate. 

In Act If. Scene 1. the mothers of this promising couple, have a 
few words ‘ of a sort,’ upon the same subject ;—they talk at random 
about the ‘ offers’ the young lady had refused, the young gentleman’s 
‘many opportunities,’ the caps that had been ‘setting’ at him, &c. 
and finally agree that the young people ‘ had better remain as they 
are.” 

‘ Mrs. Walton. Rather than Cecilia should humble herself to any 
man living, she shall die an old maid. 

* Mrs. Skinner. Perhaps there’s no fear of that. (Oh!!!) 


* * * * * * * 


‘ Mrs, Sk. If you cannot understand me, you must be an idivt. 

‘ Mrs. W. How dare you call me an idiot ? 

‘ Mrs. Janus. Oh dear !— You must not get to blows !” 

Our author here gives his ‘ humour’ a rather higher, (query (ower ?) 


of abuse, continues the skirmish between the fathers and husbands 
ofthe former combatants! Between these two old gentlemen there 
had been long pending a law-suit, which was to have been compro- 
mised on the present union of their children, and the amiable fel- 
lows, in the excess of their joy, begin persuading one another that in 
this transaction each was himself to blame, and not the other ;—at 
last they fall to loggerheads too !— 

‘ Mr. W. But under the circumstances, my lawyer differs— 

‘ Mr. S. Your lawyer’s a fool— 

‘Mr. W. You’re another.’— 

A little more sputter, and exeunt at opposite sides. 

I need make no remark upon the above specimens, to which I 
could make abundant additions from Mr Buckstone’s other pieces, 
did I think it necessary. 

And now sir, I must apologize for the abruptness of this commu- 
nication, and relying upon your known frankness and good-nature 
for an excuse, I remain, 

Your constant Reader, 

Quibble Corner, 


Quis ?— 
Drury Lane. 


As we have more than once spoken well of Mr Buckstone’s dre- 
matic performances, without perhaps bringing exact proof of what 
we advanced, we have thought proper to give publicity to the above 
letter, which surely proves as little the other way. An isolated 
passage here and there out of a piece written more for acting than 
reading, is surely of little consequence in settling the merits of the 
author ; and if it were, we see nothing in the passages quoted to 


anything, upon a reference to the context; and we certainly have 
not read Snakes in the Grass; but taking them in their isolation, 
we find nothing in them incompatible with the quick business, on 
broad, sketchy painting of an afterpiece. As to vulgarity, Mr Bucs- 


point, and to the example of that eminent writer in his own come 
dies. If real manners be painted, endurable in common decency, 
and no illiberal moral be drawn from them, it is no vulgarity 
to paint them. Mr Buckstone seems to draw little upon his 
own resources; yet he may shew a “genuine turn for humour’ 
notwithstanding, a good translator being held, by common con 
sent, to partake of the merits of his author. The great tes 
of an author’s or translator’s turn for humour, is whether 
and as Mr Buckstone has 
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———— 


done so in more than one of his pieces, we gave him credit 
for it. With regard to style, our correspondent recollects 
that we spoke comparatively, and in reference to the minor writers 
of late years. In this matter we may have given more credit to 
Mr Buckstone than he deserves, on account of the pieces we more 
particularly had in our minds when we spoke of it. One or two 
sentences With any terseness, or educated grace of expression, may 
have influenced our judgment, and those, for aught we know, may 
be literal translations. If so, we grant that it is not so easy to 
draw a favourable conclusion from them, as it is to give a man the 
credit of a genuine turn for humour, who succeeds in making a 
whole piece, like that of Popping the Question, run glibl y to 
the end. The whole is not likely to be mere translation ; or if it 
is, there is at all events nothing foisted in to destroy its effect, 
We thought (in its degree) there was genuine humour in the 
characters represented by Farren and his two inamoratas, and we 
think so still, We do not hold Mr Buckstone to be comparable, 
asa farce writer, with Mr Kenney; or equal to Mr Peake or Mr 
Poole; but such as we think him we report him, and not the less 
so for finding him in the humble situation of an actor of second- 
rate parts at a minor theatre. 








THE PLAY-GOER. 


BY THE ORIGINAL THEATRICAL CRITIC IN THE EXAMINER. 





PERFORMANCES OF LAST NIGHT. 


Daury Lane.—The Conscript.—Midas.—Der Freischutz. 
Covent GarpEN.—The Stranger.—Hide and Seek.—Black Eyed Susan. 





Drury Lane. 

A“new dramatic tale” (for so it is called in the play-bills) was 
produced here last night under the title of The Conscript. It 
is taken from a French piece of the same name; so that in no sense 
is it new; for it is certainly not new as a tale or a drama. It is so 
poor indeed as not to deserve a serious description. It is one of | 
those numerous pieces of little incident and much bustle, which are | 
full of Oks and Ahs, and Father! and My wife! and Villain! and | 
Heaven! There is generally a pair of virtues in a married or court- | 
ing shape; a vice who is either an usurper, or seducer, or both; a | 
bluff integrity (some old soldier or farmer) who makes a great deal of 
pretension, and protests against making any; a mystery which every 
body sees through; much hurry, shriek, thunder and lightning, | 
clasping of hands, rushing upon knees, and dishevelling of hair ; 
and perhaps a little child is thrown in as a bonus, or a dance, or a 
dog, as in the piece before us. We are inclined to have little | 
mercy on pieces of this kind, which present us with the old round | 
of coarse excitement, without poetry or simplicity,—stories out of | 
the commonest chests of the minor theatres,—the “accidents and | 
offences” of the drama. The Conscript is a young married man, who | 
on the anniversary of his wedding is taken away from his wife, child, 
and old father, and obliged to go to the wars. His wife is haunted by a | 
villain, and follows her husband: the latter, always talking about sacri- 
ficing everything to his new but miserable “ duties,” violates them to 
pay her a visit, is pursued, and sentenced to be shot. Preparations 
are made accordingly, and he presents himself to his fate, when a 
dog, (who has made his appearance a scene or two previously, and 
assisted in bringing down the bad lover, who is shot by the father) 
comes bounding in, with a paper about his neck. The paper turns 
out to be a document written by the bad man, and stating that the 
Conscript was no real Conscript, but unjustly set down in the list in 
the place of one who envied him: so that all ends happily. 

Let the reader, who did not see the piece, imagine a set of inci- 
dents of this old and melo-dramatic description performed by a 
dramatis persone consisting entirely of the middling part of the 
company, and he will not wonder that there was a contest at the 
conclusion between the applauders and hissers. Much must have 
been expected of the dog, but the dog was resolved not to make the 
other actors jealous, and acquitted himself very poorly. He would 
hot bite the bad man as he ought to have done, nor bark in the 














instead of him, and so there was a mess, and the bucks in the back 
seats pinched their neck-cloths, and swore it was damned stuff. 
Now a buck now-a-days, when there are so many sprightly pieces 
to be had from the stores of our neighbours, ought not to be able 
to pinch his neck-cloth, and say a piece is damned stuff. 

The piece was given out for next Friday. The dog will have to 
study hard meanwhile; but we suspect he will not do ; and he ought 
not. We have no objection to something very extraordinary in the 
shape of a dog or a horse. It is interesting to see what an animal can 
be brought to do. But any thing short of this comes under the head 
of an old trick. Mr Barrymore should set about the Christmas 
pantomime, which, with the help of Mrs Barrymore in the danc- 
ing, we trust we shall be enabled to give our willing applause. By 
the way, we hope that the burlesque part of it will be confined to 
the clown and his old friends, and that the main subject, if of an 
interesting popular nature, will be suffered to retain its agreeable- 
ness. Burlesque may be the garnish of a Christmas entertainment ; 
but if a child’s legend be the ground-work of it, people like to have 
it as unspoiled and genuine, as the memory of their childhood 


itself. eS 











CHAT AND MISCELLANIES. 


Hyrocrisy.—When Piron was on a visit to J. B. Rousseau at 
Brussels, they were walking out one day together ;—the bell 
sounded the hour of noon ;—Rousseau fell on his knees to repeat 
the dngelus. “It is of no use, Monsieur Rousseau,” said Piron ; 
“ only God sees us.”’—Pironiana, 


Royat Comp.timent.—I had the honour to carry an Irish lady 
to court, that was admired beyond all the ladies in France for her 
beauty; she had great honour done her. The hussar himself was 
ordered to bring her the king’s cat to kiss.— Arbuthnot to Swift. 


A ProritaBLe Contract.—Certain ‘“ everlasting fires” being 
talked of in the presence of a little girl, the child appeared very 
thoughtful, and was overheard repeating to herself ‘‘ always burn- 
ing!” Next morning at breakfast, she mentioned to her father (an 
honest coal-merchant) what she had heard, and concluded her story 
by saying, “ La! papa, would’nt it be a good thing if you could get 
an order to supply the coals ?” 

Tue “ Lirerati” or Rome !—Among the Romans it was usual, 
when the crime was infamous in its nature, to affix some branding, 
or ignominious /etter, on the forehead of the criminal ; and persons 
so branded were afterwards called inscripti or stigmatici, or by a more 
equivocal term “ Literati.” —Eden. (Null Samiis Literariores.—Si 
hic literatus me sinat. Plautus.|}—One might almost say that those 
literary acquisitions were in some instances voluminous: for Zona- 
ras relates that Theophilus the Emperor caused twelve verses to be 
inscribed on the forehead of two Monks. The statute 4 Henry VII, 
c. 13, recites that “ divers persons lettered had been more bold to 
commit mischievous deeds;” so that it does not seem that an 
acquaintance with letters softened men’s manners or improved their 
morals !] .G, 





LecisLaTION IN THE Time OF Henry VIII.—We gave the other 
day an instance of the absurdity of a legislature making laws “ on 
the ‘spur of the occasion,” as Lord Bacon says, in the reign of 
Henry VIII, in the case of poisoning. In the reign of the same 
King, it was enacted that—* if any one should strike a blow within 
the King’s palace, his hand should be stricken off before the Lord 
Great Master of the household:” and in order to give greater 
solemnity to the punishment, it was enacted (33 Henry 8, c. 12), 
that the Chief Surgeon of the household should be in attendance to 
sear the stump when the hand was stricken off; that the Sergeant 
of the Pantry should be there to give bread to the party; that the 
Serjeant of the Cellar should be there with a pot of red wine to give 
the party drink ; that the Serjeant of the Ewry be present and 
ready with clothes sufficient for the Surgeon to occupy’; and the 
Yeoman of the Chandry with seared cloths for the Surgeon to 
occupy; that the Master Cook be then and there ready, and bring 
with him a dressing knife, and deliver the same to the Serjeant of 
the Larder, who shall be there and hold upright the said dressing- 
knife till the execution be done; the Serjeant of the Poultry shall! 
be also then and there ready with a cock in his hand, ready for the 
surgeon to wrap about the same stump when the hand shall be so 
stricken off; the Yeoman of the Scullery to be there to prepare 
and make a fire of coals, and there to make ready searing-irons 
against the said surgeon shall occupy the same; the Serjeant or 
Chief Ferrar, to bring with him the searing -irons, to deliver the same 
to the said Chief Surgeon when the same shall be hot; the Groom 
of the Scullery to be also there, and ready with vinegars and cold 
water, and give attendance upon the said S till the execution 
be done ; and that the Serjeant of the Wood-yard should bring to 
the place of execution a block, with a betil, a staple, and cords, to 





right places; and the people found out a false dog who was acting 





bind the said hand upon the black while execution is in doing !”” 
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Penat Laws—are to check the arm of wickedness; not to 


wage war with the natural sentiments of the heart.—Eden. THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 
(Principles of Penal Law.) 








This Evening, (56th time) the Drama, (in Two Acts) called 
Leeat Rewarp or Treacnery.—In 1689, Lady Lisle and THE BRIGAND. 
Mrs Gaunt were convicted of high treason, and executed; the [By Mr Piancue]. 
former, for harbouring a dissenting priest who had been concerned _ Ottavia, (Prince Bianchi’s Niece) Miss FAUCIT. 
in the Duke of Monmouth’s rebellion; the latter, for giving refuge Maria Grazie, (the Brigand’s Wife) Mrs W. BARRYMORE. 
to another rebel, on whose evidence, voluntarily offered, the con- nied 7 —— al en . era: Mr ba ta 4 
viction was grounded. The man was pardoned for his treachery ; | 7404" ee ee ne 5 Me 5.¥ ae 
the woman was burned alive for her charity—The same. (See 0 Cou; Mp VARNOLD. Fabio. Mr BDone ~ i 
Hume’s Hist. vol. 6, p. 385.) The Cardinal Secretary, Mr FENTON, Nicolo, Mr WEBSTER, 
Corporat PunisHmENtT.—The cudgel (says du Halde) is the’ Go- eee —— ar Ate needing a 
yernor of China; and the Chinese (says Anson in his voyages) are Spoletto, Mr BLAND Uberto, Mr ROBINSON 
eminent for timidity, hypocrisy, and dishonesty. : P : 


Previous to the Drama, Spohr’s Overture to ‘‘ Macbeth.” 
TREATMENT OF THE REPUBLICANS AT THE RestoraTion.—Hugh ___ After the Drama, Auber's Overture to f**La Fiancee.” 
Peters, being brought on a sledge to the scaffold, was made to sit Previous to Massaniello, Auber’s Overture to ‘La Muette de Portici.’* 
thereon within the rails, to behold the execution of Mr Cook. | After which, (3rd time this Season) a Comic Opera, in two Acts, called 
When Mr Cook was cut down and brought to be quartered, Colonel THE NATIONAL GUARD. 

Turner ordered the Sheriff's men to bring Mr Peters near, that he 


[By Mr Pvancue]. 
might see it; and “¢ and bye the hangman came to him with his 











Pauline, Mrs WAYLETT, 
hands all besmeare in bloo , and rubbing them together tauntingly Cecile, Miss CRAWFORD, Nina, Miss S. PHILLIPS, 
asked, “How do you like this work, Mr Peters ? how do you like pay 4 ao aaa 
ry ’ q “Rr : > e ° ! ° : 
it?” | He replied, “Friend, you do not well to trample on # dying | b,.erick Louvaine, Mr COOPER, Rossingnol, Mr SINCLAIR 
man,” —State Trials. [This is not the only instance of ungenerous | ‘hahdite uate Mr HARLEY ° 
and cowardly insult towards the republicans at the Restoration. | . SG ° ‘ 
Burnet says, “‘ The regicides had at times been odious beyond | To conclude with the Grand pera of 
expression ; yet the odiousness of the crime began to be much flat- MASANIELLO. 


tened by the frequent executions.’”| [ Adapted from the French by M- Baruam Livivs.] 


Elvira, (Bride of Alphonso) Miss PEARSON, 
InranticipE.—The accomplished Athenians considered the ex- Fenella, (Masaniello’s Sister) Mrs W. BARRYMORE, 
posure and desertion of their children as justifiable ; and Solon, | Inis, Miss CHIKINI, 


the most celebrated of the sages of Greece e to it the sacred | Fishermen’s Wives, Miss FAUCIT, Mrs NEWCOMBE, Mrs BEDFORD, 
; er tee p athin the Spartans, Onis unnatural species Masaniello, (a Neapolitan Fisherman) Mr SINCLAIR, 


- - Mr T. COOKE, ietro, Mr B 
- of murder was conducted by a state committee, appointed to | _ oe 4 Mr BLAND. Sg ig —_ 
determine whether the child was proper to be reared, as likely tO | Moreno, Mr YARNOLD, Selva, (Officer of the Viceroy) Mr C. JONES, 
become useful to the community; or to be deserted, as of an infirm | Commissioner, Mr FENTON, 
and unpromising constitution. Vain were the smiles of innocence 


Neapolitan Fishermen. Lazaroni, Authorities of Naples, Lords, 
and the cries of helplessness: custom had murdered ‘natural Attendants, Pages, &, &€. 
affection. —Eden’s Principles of Penal Law. [The force of habitual | A Spanisu Bovero. 
prejudice is wonderful. Plutarch, the humane Plutarch, re- By Mr GILBERT and Miss A. O'BRIEN. 
g¢ommended as a virtue in Attalus that he exposed all his own Principal Dancers :—Misses Barnet, Baseki, Ballin, M’Henry, Lane, &e, 
ehildren in order to leave the crown to the son of his brother 
Eumenes ; signalizing in this manner his gratitude and affection 


to Eumenes, who had made him his heir jin preference to that 
gon. } 





To-morrow, Henry the Fourth ; Turning the Tables ; and The Conscript. 
On Saturday, Hofer ; Turning the Tables; and The Conscript. 





. _ r + T 

Livinc 1x Lonpon.—The expense of housekeeping, however THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT-GARDEN. 
moderately kept, is, I know by experience, excessive in London, 

and worse in its neighbourhood. You are unmarried. Rather than | 


This Evening, the Comedy of 








leave Great Britain and London, the best kingdom, and the best AS YOU LIKE IT. 

residence for a learned man, and rather than go to Switzerland, __ (By Suakspears]. 

where, except in Genoa (a dear place) one is apt to tire, I should | Rosalind, (with the Cuckoo Song) Miss TAYLOR, 

be tempted to become a lodger and a boarder in London, some- ; __ (her Ist appearance in that character), Mates 
where near the Museum. I remember the present Professor Fer- Celia, (with Songs) Miss Ht GHES, Audrey, Mrs GIBBS, 

: . ‘ | Phoebe, Miss PHILLIPS, Hymen, Miss H. CAWEE. 
guson boarding and lodging most comfortably on a first floor at 18s. | The Duke, Mr EGERTON Dake Frederick. Mr EVANS 
a-week. His victuals were sent up to him hes the family table or . ; fin (with Songs) Mr WILSON oat ; 
taken up, just as he pleased. Our friend Thorkelin, I presume, [¢ Beau, Mr BAKER, Eustace, Mr TURNOUR, Louis, Mr HOLL, 
Yives on very easy terms in London; and to a man so spiritually Oliver, Mr DIDDEAR, —_ Jaques de Bois, Mr IRWIN, 
employed as you, bodily considerations are not of much conse- | Orlando, MrC. KEMBLE, Jacques, Mr WARDE, 
quence. The ‘Spectator’ and ‘Tatler,’ and I believe half the | Adam, Mr BARTLEY, Charles, Mr FULLER, 
members of Parliament in Queen Anne’s time, lived so. Dr William, MrMEADOWS, _ Touchstone, Mr KEELEY, 
- Samuel Johnson lived many years in London for 30/. a-year. I | Silvius, Mr HENRY, — Corin, Mr ATKINS. 
once heard him detail the system and style of life—Enough of | In Act V. A Dance incidental to the Piece. 

‘this from one of the worst economists in Europe.—Mr Dempster | Previous to the Play, the Overture as composed expressly for the Piece, by 
to Mr Pinkerton. | Mr Bishop. Tas 
| After the Play, Mozart’s Overture to ‘* La Clemenza di Tito” 
GES ——— After which, (6th time) an Interlude, called 
HIDE AND SEEK. 
. - ais | 
FP, ORR Seer ts, | Mrs Mordaunt, Miss E. TREE, Charlotte, Miss LAWRENCE. 
Received—No Antstocrat—Arcus—and a Sincere Apmirer. Their | Mordaunt, Mr DIDDEAR, — Merton, Mr DURUSET, 
be . | Moses, Mr KEELEY. 
communications will be properly attended to. | 


| To conclude with the Musical Romance of 
— | ROBERT THE DEVIL, 
{By Mr Raymonp]. 
PERFORMANCES OF THIS EVENING. | The Overture and Music, by J. Barnett. 
aniline Countess de Rosambert, Mrs LOVELL, Blauche, Miss HUGHES. 











nail : ‘ | Matilda, Mrs VINING, Lodine, Miss CAWSE. 
SuRREY Tueatre.—The Rover’s Bride—P.S. “ Come Robert, (Duke of Normandy) Mr G. BENNETT, ; 
F . lie Lindor, Mr BAKER, Edmond, Mr HORREBOW. 
to Dinner” —William Tell. 


Picolo, Mr KEELEY, Jaques Bocage, Mr MEADOWS. 


Cosure THeatre. — The Beggar’s Opera—Romance | _ To-morrow, The Provoked Husband ; Hide and Seek ; and Black-eyed 
of the Coast—Witch of Derncleugh. 





Susan. 


On Saturday, The Carnival of Naples; Hide and Seek; and Joho of 
; Paris. 
TorrennaM Street THeatre.—A favorite Opera in ae :, orn 

— , : Published by J. Onwuyn, 4 Catherine street, Strand, (to whom all books, 
which Madame Vesrris will perform. | parcels, and communications for the Editor, are to be addressed) ; sold by 
And other Entertainments. J.Cuapret, 98 Royal Exchange ; A. Hays, 165 Regent street ; J. Frew, 
, 16 Air street, Piccadilly; Manrsu, 145 Oxford street, next door 
Sapier’s Waits Tuearre.—The Foundling of the | Fstons’sHotel; at Escns’s Library, Old Bond street; and by all Book: 

: 2 sellers and Newsmen. 
, Forest—A Ballet—The Pilot. 
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